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Antioch Continues Its Experimentation 


& E HAVE found a 
spirit of willing- 


ity of the student, and 
encompasses tasks from 


ness to continue the plan THIS WEEK laboratory chores to 
in the whole community, President Atwood an teaching. The idea here 
and even though students Monthl d the Clark was that the student 
feel that they are not ontory should not only learn to 


working as efficiently at 
present as under the old 
system, they believe the 
plan has inherent possi- 
bilities for successful op- 
eration and wish it to be 
continued.” 

So near the end of its 
first year of trial, a stu- 
dent committee at Anti- 
och College has given its 
approval to the famous 
“autonomous plan,” although suggesting several 
modifications and changes. 

Experimental Antioch, which combines labor 
and study over a six-year period, began this year 
the autonomous arrangement. The idea back of 
the plan was given by President Arthur E, Mor- 
gan in these words: 

“A man’s real mastery of a subject does not 
come from the usual routine of lectures and 
classes, but from what he has taken hold of and 
worked out for himself. A road over which we 
have been led any number of times may remain 
a perfect mystery to us, but when we have guided 
ourselves, made our own decisions, the way is 
clear. It is not the object to get a larger range 
of facts, but to get that power that enables one 
to go through things by himself, without having 
to be led.” 

To carry this idea into practice, the autonomous 
plan, which provided for “self study” and “stu- 
dent sharing in administration” was introduced. 
“Self-study” meant the abolition of many formal 
classes. Syllabi outlining the courses are given 
to the students, and by use of these they are 
meant to direct their own study. Occasional lec- 
tures and examinations as well as conferences 
with teachers augment the program. However, 
“the heart of the program is the requirement that 
the student shall not come to the faculty for help 
until he has done his best to master the problem 
alone,” 

The “sharing in administration” means that 
each student, as part of his regular work, is en- 
trusted with some detail of administrative respon- 
sibility. This work varies according to the abil- 
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depend on himself and 
find his own way, but 
that he at the same time 
understand some of the 
administrative educa- 
tional problems. 

The autonomous plan 
was reached gradually. 
Antioch’s combination of 
practical experience with 
study is well-known. It 
has been President Mor: 
gan’s wish that the gap between study and actu- 
ality be bridged. Part of the process was the 
throwing of the student on his own resources. 
The same idea was later and is now applied to 
academic searching. Thus the student working 
in an advanced field that the curriculum did not 
cover was urged to blaze his own trail with occa- 
sional aid from the instructors. Its success led 
to the adoption of the program for all students 
above the sophomore year. 

A student committee undertook to examine stu- 
dent opinion on the development of this program. 
Some of their conclusions and recommendations 
follow: 

“... Students feel they are gaining only a super- 
ficial knowledge of the subjects and would like 
more time. The committee suggests that a maxi- 
mum of five, but ordinarily of four, subjects be 
carried. 

“Lectures under the autonomous plan should 
be grouped on Tuesday and Wednesday of each 
week so that there will be fewer interruptions of 
study time. 

“The syllabi should be completed and ready for 
distribution at the opening of five-week periods 
and that they should list all required papers, prob- 
lems, conferences and assignments.” 

Such details as these remain to be ironed out. 
But the students are finding the self-study pro- 
gram promising, and this probably is all that was 
expected from the first trial. Antioch didn’t ex- 
pect to establish a new standard of scholarship 
in a few months. It is succeeding in one of the 
most interesting American experiments of giving 
the student the leading part in his own education. 
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HE “apostles of libertinism” are rampant! The devil 

is shaking his tail again. Recent press despatches 
from the Infernal Regions prove that Old Nick Satan is 
still strong for companionate marriage. But against such 
insidious attacks on the sanctity of the home and security 
of real estate, Bishop Manning has waved his sword in 
defense of Righteousness, declaring “that their proposals 
are an outrage against the Law of God, a shame and 
dishonor to the time in which we live, and an insult to 
all decent manhood and womanhood.” 


One feels like shouting, “Hurrah for the Devil!” when- 
ever the guardians of Final and Ultimate Truth rant 
over Nicky’s latest antics. From their talk we might 
infer that that well-known character from below, created, 
we suppose, by omnipotent God for an opposition party, 
has possessed the earthly body of one Ben. B. Lindsey 
of Denver. That eminent jurist was once credited with 
being a pioneer in work among juvenile deliquents, and 
praised for saving hundreds of young people from the 
wreckage pile of life and starting them in useful work. 
But now he has openly declared that young couples should 
not be prohibited by law from regulating scientifically 
the birth of their children, and should not be prohibited 
by law from terminating marriages which do more harm 
than good. For these unspeakable heresies, which he 
innocently called “companionate marriage,” the one time 
respectable judge is now castigated by the Righteous as 
an enemy “like the snake in the Garden of Eden,” as the 
Rev. Dr. James H. Bennett says, and as among “preachers 
of free love and companionate marriage, enemies to the 
home, wreckers of the very foundations of decent society, 
and purveyors of the most corrupt and contemptible 
propaganda in this country today.” 


We might notice why Satan wants companionate mar- 
riage before considering why the clergy do not. In the 
first place, Nicky likes to take it easy as much as we do. 
Companionate marriage would save him the trouble of 
making a Hell on Earth for so many unwanted children, 
who might vex him even more later on by cluttering up 
his Dominion of Hell down below too—a bad place, by the 
way, to bring up children properly. Nor does Satan fear 
any sudden rush of applicants for Hades as a result of 
the wave of looseness which the preachers say would fol- 
low Lindsey. From many intimate interviews with de- 
parted sinners, he has come to believe that they don’t 
care very much for the preachers or for the laws any- 
way: at least the present laws do not restrain those who 
want a red hot time in this world and the next. And then 
Satan, with his usual foresight, realizes that with more 
modern methods of stoking and otherwise increased effi- 
ciency, he will need in the distant future only a few poor 
devils to tend the furnace. He thinks that companionate 
marriage would be one step in the realization of this 
dream of a quiet and peaceful old age. You see, Old 
Nick, who always was too visionary and idealistic to 
please Mencken and the clergy, has the idea that most 
people who are given a better chance to choose for them- 
selves between good and evil do not deliberately come 
pounding on the gates of Hell. 


But why do the clergy dislike companionate marriage? 
In the first place, they do not agree with Lindsey’s defini- 
tion that “Companionate Marriage is legal marriage, with 
legalized Birth Control, and with the right to divorce by 
mutual consent for childless couples, usually without pay- 
ment of alimony.” For the opposition, Cardinal Hayes 
rises to the majestic conclusion that birth control and 
divorce are “a curse,” and considers that companionate 
marriage is “the latest abomination.” Well, when an 
institution can boast of a past so grand as that of the 
Christian church, why should its leaders look for any 
new truths? The Rev. Dr. Ernest Brennecke recently 
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preached that all culture and civilization originated in 
Jesus Christ. Another holds that Lindsey is wrong be- 
cause he does not agree with Saint So And So. 

Among the more progressive of the clergy, I mean those 
who do not go into hysterics at the sound of the word 
“companionate,” there are a few who will grant some of 
the reforms Judge Lindsey wants, but vehemently oppose 
what they call companionate marriage. Rabbi Wise, for 
instance, is quoted as saying that Lindsey might be 
granted two premises: first, that “divorce must be ac- 
cessible,” and second, that “birth control must be state- 
sanctioned.” Now these two conditions, divorce without 
expensive perjury, and scientific instead of bootleg birth 
control, practically provide for what Lindsey calls com- 
panionate marriage. But the man who grants these 
declares, nevertheless, that “companionate marriage is no 
marriage at all.” The psychology of impermanence, he 
says, underlies the whole idea. And for that reason I 
agree, too, that we should condemn what he calls com- 
panionate marriage. 

The more reasonable critics allege as their most serious 
charge that Lindsey’s proposal emphasizes impermanence 
in marriage. As a matter of fact he does not emphasize 
it as usually desirable, but he does recognize it as some- 
times inevitable. In spite of any law, in spite of all 
absurd promises, it may be that unforeseen transforma- 
tions lead a husband or wife to realize that he or she can 
no longer love, shouldn’t honor, and won’t obey. It doesn’t 
take a scoundrel to fall out of love; it happens to the 
best of men. Such a possibility is unrecognized or dis- 
regarded by the letter of our law, but realized by Judge 
Lindsey. His critics reply that a successful marriage 
necessitates the will to love in such a degree that one 
does not even consider the possibility that love may 
change. That is like saying that a skier poised on a 
mountaintop should not even consider the possibility of 
a spill. If he keeps thinking of a fall, or fears a fall, he 
will fall, but if, on the other hand, he padlocks the skies 
to his boots and throws away the key, he may rest upside 
down in a drift till the snow melts in January. 

Well, when that “dangerous man,” Mr. Lindsey, comes 
to me for advice, I’ll have it all planned out for him. It 
won’t do any good to prosecute the noisy boys who have 
stuck his label “companionate” on their ideas of what 
marriage shouldn’t be. Now that he has succeeded in 
making everybody talk about a rather widespread insti- 
tution by using a new name, it remains only to justify 
the new title. The easiest way to do this is to prove that 
the institution is old. For the advantage of printing his 
discovery on the front page, a certain newspaper magnate 
could probably be persuaded to forge a document with the 
signature of Moses. It would be blared forth in the 
headlines as “LOST VERSE OF GENESIS FOUND AT 
LAST.” After Genesis II, 22, which reads: “And the 
rib, which the Lord God had taken from man, made he a 
woman, and brought her unto the man,” simply insert 
from the recently excavated document: “And then the 
Lord stroked his whiskers and said, ‘Let there be Com- 
panionate Marriage,’ and there was Companionate Mar- 
riage.” If the trick should remain undiscovered for a 
while, opposition to the innovation would soon die down, 
and then Judge Lindsey could be made a saint, or at 
least our next president. 
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President Atwood and the Clark Monthly 


In its issue for January 25, THE NEW STUDENT 
reported the suspension by President Wallace W. 
Atwood, of the CLARK MONTHLY editorial board, 
and the subsequent summary dismissal from 
Clark University of three of the editors. The 
whole case is herewith reviewed by the editors of 
the MONTHLY, who devoted their March issue to 
a resume of the controversy. Two of the editors, 
one of them the president of the student body, and 
a third senior then resigned in protest against the 
continuance of Mr. Atwood as president of the 
University. THE NEW STUDENT, on February 8, 
asked President Atwood for a statement of his 
side of the case. This request so far has been 
ignored. 


OR SEVERAL months there has regularly 

appeared in the Clark Monthly a miscellane- 
ous column called Variety, of which Frank Phe- 
lan was both editor and sole contributor. The 
January number of the magazine was scheduled 
to go to the printer on the third of the month, the 
day immediately following the Christmas vaca- 
tion. Up to that time Phelan had submitted no 
material for his department. Urged to present 
something he hurriedly assembled the first rough 
draft of an article, which in a much revised form 
had been sent to the Bookman. Accordingly. the 
playlet entitled “Bull Session”—including some 
ten typewritten pages—was tentatively handed 
in, with the understanding, that it should be re- 
vised in galley-proof, 


This article, together with other material for 
the forthcoming issue was collected the same 
evening (January 3) by Bertrand Leveque and 
Francis Schweitzer, two associate editors, and left 
at a Main Street lunch room, where it was re- 
trieved and sent to the printer by Stanley Ta- 
tham, the business manager. Neither Schweitzer 
nor Leveque read the article and their sole con- 
nection with it consisted in carrying it for per- 
haps a quarter of a mile. 


During the next few days Phelan, feeling that 
the article was “carelessly written and too 
strong,” wrote to Rothman, the editor-in-chief, 
virtually demanding that it be withdrawn. This 
note was written on January 9 and received by 
Rothman the following morning. The latter im- 
mediately agreed to delete the article, which he 
had not yet read, as soon as it should come back 
in the galley-proof. 

Before any action could be taken, however—on 
Wednesday, January 11, Phelan and Rothman 
were called into the President’s office, where they 
were handed the proof of Phelan’s article, which 
the President termed obscene and unfit for publi- 
cation. Both men admitted the latter charge and 
stated that the story was to be deleted from the 
issue. To this the President replied that they 


were suspended, and declined to discuss the point 
further. During this conversation he also in- 
formed them that, at his own request, he had been 
secretly receiving the proof of the Monthly. 

On the evening of the same day, at approxi- 
mately ten o’clock, the two associate editors, 
Schweitzer and Leveque, were called into confer- 
ence by the President. Here the two men read 
for the first time the offending article. Both im- 
mediately pronounced it “in poor taste.” At the 
same time they sought to make clear their status 
on the editorial board—that they were associate 
and departmental editors having no jurisdiction 
over any material submitted by Phelan. During 
this interview the President said nothing to indi- 
cate that he held either of the men responsible. 

The next morning, however, he demanded their 
resignations from the Monthly Board, on the 
grounds that they “were implicated in the at- 
tempted publication of an obscene article.” This 
demand was conveyed to the two men through 
Stanley Tatham, the Business Manager. After 
serious consideration the men decided that resig- 
nation would constitute an admission of guilt, 
which they did not feel was properly theirs. Early 
in the evening, in the presence of several wit- 
nesses, they telephoned the President of this de- 
cision. Several hours later, after learning that 
Rothman had been reinstated, they again called 
the President, this time through friends, who 
stated that the men had reconsidered their deci- 
sion and were willing to resign from the Board, 
providing, however, that no guilt was to be im- 
plied by that action. The President answered 
that the men had “voluntarily withdrawn from 
college” and that the matter was closed. This 
statement came as a complete surprise, since 
neither man had mentioned withdrawal in his 
conversation with the President, though both had 
inferred that suspension might follow a refusal 
to resign. The next morning Schweitzer person- 
ally telephoned the President and received the 
same answer. 


N THE same morning, Friday, January 13, 

a student body meeting was held and resolu- 
tions were passed expressing confidence in the 
members of the Monthly Board and requesting 
their readmission to the college without loss of 
credit. These resolutions were denounced by the 
President as “absurd and impudent,” as was a 
similar resolution adopted on the following Mon- 
day requesting the reinstatement of the two asso- 
ciate editors only. The committee which pre- 
sented Monday’s resolution was refused a hear- 
ing, being greeted by the President with the 
words “There’s the door. Get out.” All of the 
above resolutions were passed by overwhelming 
majorities, in one instance with only eight dis- 
senting votes. 
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At a third student body meeting on Tuesday, 
January 17, the whole matter was placed in the 
hands of a mediator, Dr, Brandenburg, a member 
of the faculty. This move was made at Dr. Bran- 
denburg’s own request. On Wednesday, he re- 
ported that a compromise was possible, providing 
the student body would admit that the President’s 
actions were justifiable. On the other hand, he 
offered his personal assurance that the men would 
be permitted to take their final examinations and 
that their petitions for reinstatement should be 
taken up by the Committee on Admissions. He 
suggested that there was a strong probability that 
these would be granted. A favorable vote was 
obtained on this proposal, despite the opposition 
of a strong minority. 

In consequence, Schweitzer and Leveque were 
informed by the President that they might take 
their examinations, though in the case of one of 
them, this privilege was made dependent upon 
the immediate payment of a note, covering a small 
loan from the college and due in October, 1928. 
This note, though not legally collectible before 
that date, was paid and both men took their ex- 
aminations. In petitioning for readmission, the 
President directed them to apply to him rather 
than to the Board of Admissions, which Dr. Bran- 
denburg had suggested would consider the mat- 
ter. Throughout the controversy this committee, 
in whose hands the matter properly belonged, was 
completely ignored. The President’s condition, 
however, was complied with by the men and their 
petitions were categorically denied by him. 

The present status of the men remains, then, 
as follows, One member of the board, Rothman, 
has been readmitted. The three others have been 
definitely and permanently suspended. One of 
the three is now enrolled at another institution, 
while the others have been compelled, as a result 
of the President’s action, to give up their college 
careers, at least for the present. 


HE following is an exact transcript of a series 

of questions put to the President, by a student 
committee on Saturday, January 14, together with 
his answers. It is to be noted that these serve 
to verify many of the statements made in the 
preceding article...... 


Question. Were the galley-proofs seen by the 
editor-in-chief before he was called into the 
President’s office? Answer. No. 


Question. Was the editor-in-chief given the 
opportunity to delete the offending article? 
Answer. No. 


Question. Did the editor-in-chief have the op- 
portunity to blue pencil the galley-proofs? An- 
swer. No. 


Question. On what grounds was the resigna- 
tion of the two associate editors demanded? 
Answer. Both denied reading it (the article) but 
saw it and passed it on for publication. 


(Note: The President apparently fails to make 


F 


“The whole responsibility for precipitating the 
controversy, with the subsequent unfavorable 
publicity which the college has received, rests 
squarely with the President. Similarly he must 
bear the full blame for its unnecessary prolonga- 
tion, through his refusal to reconsider even in the 
light of overwhelming evidence favoring the sus- 
pended men. The term ‘irreconcilable’ which has 
been applied to a certain group within the stu- 


the very elementary distinction between “passing 
it on” and “passing on it.” Merely acting as an 
unknowing carrier of an article does not make 
one responsible for it. Schweitzer and Leveque 
simply served as messenger boys, so far as the 
story was concerned.) 


Question. Did the associate editors after learn- 
ing of the reinstatement of the editor-in-chief 
offer to resign their positions on the Board? 
Answer. Yes. 


Question. Was the Editorial Board apprised 
of the fact that the President was reading the 
Monthly material in proof? Answer. No, not by 
the President. 


OLLOWING is the Monthly’s “summary of 


conclusions which may be drawn”: 


1.—The article would never have appeared 
even had the President taken no action. The 
author and the editor-in-chief had already de- 
cided on its withdrawal from the magazine. 


2.—The editor-in-chief, Rothman, and the two 
associate editors, Schweitzer and Leveque, read 
the article for the first time in the President’s 
office. This was not due to negligence on the 
part of the two last named. 


8.—The associate editors were forced to choose 
between two alternatives, which were distinctly 
unfair to them. Actually, only their resignation 
from the Monthly board was demanded, but the 
President had admitted that the men were given 
to understand that a refusal meant immediate 
suspension. They were, therefore, placed in a 
serious dilemma, since resignation would be 
equivalent to a confession of guilt. Thus Schweit- 
zer and Leveque, seeking to establish their inno- 
cence, could not resign, and were forced into the 
other alternative—expulsion from college. 


4.—Schweitzer and Leveque did not withdraw 
from college but merely refused to resign from 
the editorial board. The story of “withdrawal” 
is the President’s version of the affair and a 
convenient position for him to assume. 


5.—The President has secretly been receiving 
the galley-proof of the Monthly, without the 
knowledge of the editorial board. (Editor’s query: 
Was the President seeking a pretext for remoy- 
ing from the board certain individuals? Does this 
secret presidential censorship mean that views 
on certain subjects are to be suppressed, simply 
because the censor does not agree with them?) 

6.—In asking for readmission to the college, 
Schweitzer and Leveque were not allowed to peti- 
tion to the Board of Admissions. The President 
assumed dictatorial power in the matter, ignored 
the committee entirely and summarily refused 
the petitions of the men. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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THE NEW STUDENT 


COMMUNICA 


Those German Schoolboys 


Sirs: The following regards the ar- 
ticle by Douglas P. Haskell, headed 
“‘Wide-Eyed Young Germans,” in the 
issue of February 1, 1928 of your 
paper. 

The first reading of this article is 
highly amusing to one who spent her 
life in German schools,—the second 
makes her become serious. Do you 
think it fair to blame your ignorance 
of the German youth on them? Do 
you think it progressive to ridicule 
mental attitudes for no better reason 
than that they are not American? Do 
you call the superficial way in which 
you make your unfounded, sweeping 
statements, “common sense?” As I 
sincerely hope that that is not the 
case, I ask you to accept the follow- 
ing criticism and corrections, by which 
I hope to throw a better light on the 
subject. 

I have not read the book by Mr. 
Thiess, but from your review I take 
that it pictures the life in some 
Annenstadt. Regardless of what Mr. 
Thiess thinks of these boys, you must 
understand that the small country 
town does not play by any means the 
important part in Germany as _ it 
does in America. The youth of An- 
nenstadt cannot in any way be re- 
garded as representative or corres- 
ponding to “the young intellectuals 
and rebels in an American college.” 
For one, they attend a gymnasium, 
the most obsolete and least visited 
type of school; (I might call your at- 
tention to the fact that we have four 
different types, the professional 
schools not counted); in the second 
place, although of the same academic 
standard, they are yet at an average 
three years younger than the Ameri- 
can college boy. You would not want 
to be judged by Kentucky Mountain- 
eers, would you? That would certainly 
be unfair—yet it is exactly what you 
do. 

I think you would have a hard time 
trying to find “faith in a man-cen- 
tered teleology of the world” outside 
of Annenstadt. As a matter of fact, 
the influence of religion on the typi- 
cal young German is vanishing com- 
pared with its magnitude in America. 
Similarly, the general attitude to- 
wards womankind is of an entirely 
different character; I should say that 
the relations between the sexes are 
much more natural, free, and sound 
than here. Have you ever had a 
glance into the inside of the life of 
your “decently cool-headed American 
girl?” I have—I know how anxious 
they are to “keep” their “boy friends,” 
by whom they are “taken out,” 
dressed like a medieval princess and 
well sheltered by a “chaperone.” I 


never came across anything so ancient 
in Germany! And my cool head feels 
very lonely here in college. On the 
contrary, I had the best companions 
at the university as well as at school 
among the male students, whilst here 
they all seem to be afraid I might ask 
them to marry me! (Particularly 
since it is leap year!) Likewise the 
German students never made an at- 
tempt to “educate” me or any of my 
friends “to their own level”—but we 
never wanted to lead them either. 
There is no need for such a thing, both 
parties are perfectly able to do that 
by themeslves; nor do they need the 
authority of their elders, either par- 
ents or teachers, to get educated. 
“The revolt of modern youth” in Ger- 
many took place twenty-five years 
ago. 


As regards sports, I never called in 
the Greeks when I went to swim. Nor 
did I ever meet anybody who did, ex- 
cept that Barnard is just now prepar- 
ing for Greek Games. The difference 
between the German and the Ameri- 
can attitude towards sport lies else- 
where. Americans care for the gam- 
bling side of it—Germans think chiefly 
of the training of their bodies. 


The same difference can be stated 
in the region of intellect. With us the 
training of the mind is a virtue in 
itself, and we like to do things for 
their own sake and not exclusively for 
the sake of money or success. But 
does that mean that we are absurd 
dreamers or that there is “a barrier 
in the Germans against the even ac- 
ceptance of American common sense, 
or even French clarity?” That you 
do not see that the pathetic struggle, 
which frightens you so, is nothing 
but a struggle for clarity, only shows 
your inability to interpret your ob- 
servations. To be sure, we are not 
born with this excellent French qual- 
ity—but the clarity obtained by this 
passionate struggling has at least the 
advantage of being well founded. 
Whereas your so-called common sense, 
wherever I came across it here in 
America (which, I am sorry to say, 
was extremely seldom), revealed it- 
self as being based on very diffuse, 
remote, and vague ideas, which had 
been picked up without criticism. It 
is a very deplorable fact, that as yet 
so little has penetrated here about 
German youth and German life in 
general. If you would only take the 
trouble to get information, you would 
not make any such absurd statements 
as in the last part of your article. I 
may, quite modestly call your atten- 
tion to the fact, that Germany does 
not lie on the moon, that we are quite 
civilized, and that the modern world 


exists in Germany at least as well as 
in America. 

I am sorry, that I have been some- 
what rude; I did not mean to. I hope 
you will forgive me, if the passion of 
debate should have carried me too 
far, and take into consideration, that 
it is merely the desire of clarifying 
matters. I might add that my re- 
marks on American student life are 
not pretentious; I will be very glad, 
if you can convince me that I am 
wrong. 

Yours, 
Barbara Zarniko, 
German exchange student at Barnard 
College. 


From Mr. Haskell 

Could there have been others who 
missed the relevance to the whole of 
my review of the last sentence? It 
said, as I remember it, that “After all 
America’s golden day (of Emerson) 
was largely made in such a Germany.” 
Synopsis of the review: The Germans 
(especially those of Herr Thiess) 
strike American common sense as 
something a little ridiculous. One 
loves them for it, because in fact they 
make American common sense itself 
just a little bit ridiculous. But one 
also admires them despite it, because 
after all there is something in their 
learned mystico-metaphysical attitude 
that is absurd. Especially in the Ger- 
mans of Herr Thiess. Who shall say? 
Who shall judge? At least I have the 
defense that I spent my boyhood in 
German schools, and have solemnly 
visited Germany to study the Geist of 
her youth movement since. 


Douglas P. Haskell 


Against Grading Wisdom 


Sirs: I was very interested to read 
the account in your issue for March 
14 of the Dartmouth senior who re- 
fused a Phi Beta Kappa award. The 
statement which he made at the time 
is admirable. I should like to offer a 
suggestion in regard to one part of it. 

Mr. Eastman says he would not do 
away with the high scholastic require- 
ment, but asks, “Isn’t it possible to 
establish some other qualification as 
well which would give an indication 
of a man’s intellectual curiosity and 
the range and development of his in- 
tellectual interests?” I, for one, am 
very doubtful about the possibility of 
establishing any set standard or qual- 
ification which will give a fair meas- 
ure of a student’s intelligence. Marks 
certainly do not, as Mr. Eastman has 
so well pointed out. But neither 
would the requirement of reading so 
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Only Straw 


HILE collegiate straw votes go 

merrily on their way, it is be- 
coming evident that most of the stu- 
dent votes will be restricted, of neces- 
sity, to straw elections. The research 
division of Colgate University’s de- 
partment of history and politics, has 
discovered that election laws in 42 
states practically disfranchise 150,000 
college students because they cannot 
register unless they return to their 
homes. If he is registered the student 
may, under the regulations of 41 
states, vote by mail. But usually he 
is unable or unwilling to leave classes 
in order to register. Only six states 
permit registration as well as voting 
by mail. 

The Federal Bureau of Education 
sets the collegiate population at 1,- 
037,347. Of these, the research work- 
ers at Colgate estimated, 36 percent, 
or 373,445 are eligible to vote. 


In the meantime Hoover continues 
as the favorite candidate in the nu- 
merous straw votes being conducted 
by The Independent. The totals will 
be reported later. 


Yale Preferences 


ENIORS in Yale College, accord- 

ing to preferences indicated in 
the annual class vote, prefer a Phi 
Beta Kappa key to the “Y” earned 
in major sports, like Harvard next 
best to Yale, consider Lindbergh and 
Mussolini the outstanding world fig- 
ures of the day, and Lindbergh the 
man now living they most admire. 
They also believe that prohibition has 
harmed college life, that English is 
the most valuable subject and psy- 
chology the least valuable, and they 
are opposed to splitting the college 
into smaller units. 

Seniors in the Sheffield Scientific 
School voted Lindbergh their favorite 
world figure, a major “Y” more desir- 
able than Sigma Xi, and Princeton 
their favorite college next to Yale. 
Their favorite in fiction is d’Artag- 
nan; in history, Napoleon; among 
novels, Tom Jones; among prose au- 
thors, Thomas Hardy; among poems, 
If; and among poets, Kipling. 

These were only a féw, a very few, 
of the matters on which the seniors 
declared themselves. 


Out of Date 


FTER 45 years of life, Philoma- 
thia Literary Society, one of the 
oldest organizations on the University 
of Wisconsin campus, has decided that 
competition with dances and co-eds is 
futile, and has wilfully gone out of 


A funeral banquet marked 


existence. 
the farewell. David M. Gantz, secre- 
tary of the organization, made the 
announcement in a statement, which 
said in part: “It seems that literary 
societies ‘went out’ with the horse and 
buggy. With so many outside activi- 
ties going on in the university, few 
men find time, or are interested 
enough, to attend our meetings.” 

However the president of Hesperia, 
another literary society, founded in 
1854, reported that his organization 
is very much alive. “Perhaps the 
reason that Philomathia has found 
trouble in competing with other 
things, especially social functions,” 
he said, “is the fact that it holds its 
meetings on Friday night.” 


The First Stone 


66 S STUPID an act of injustice 

as can be imagined” is the la- 
bel placed on West Virginia Univer- 
sity’s expulsion from the North Cen- 
tral Association of College and Sec- 
ondary Schools, by The Athenaeum, 
student publication of the indicted in- 
stitution. The student editor scoffs 
at the published charges, and insinu- 
ates that the real reasons for expul- 
sion were not named. These, how- 
ever, he does not profess to know. 
The assumption that the motive has 
not been shown is based on the opin- 
ion that payment of athletes is no 
longer a sin, or if it is, that singling 
out one institution from the many 
offenders for punishment is unfair. 
Referring to the charge of paying 
athletes the editor says: “That ex- 
cuse is laughable. It is the one point 
of humor in a sorry situation. What 
university does not pay its athletes? 
... If the Association should treat all 
its members on a similar basis and 
exile all who assist athletes there 
would be precious little association 
lettre: 22 


Costly Expansion 


XPANDING colleges should give 

ear to Dr. Hamilton Holt, presi- 
dent of Rollins College. “If I should 
be asked to name the chief fault of 
American education today,” he said, 
“T would unhesitatingly say it is the 
insatiable impulse to expand materi- 
ally. The things that make a college 
great are the quality of those who 
teach, the quality of those who are 
taught, and the quality of the place 
where teaching is done. Under the 
policy of haphazard expansion for its 
own sake, our student body is not bet- 
ter but only more numerous, our 
buildings are temporary and inhar- 
monious, and our professors are un- 
derpaid and over-studented.” 


Over-Production 


RREGARDLESS of the benefits of 

higher education to the individual 
and the state, “the public now pays 
too large a share of the cost of higher 
education and the recipient pays too 
little,’ General Edward Orton told 
the winter graduating class of Ohio 
State University. 


“There is some danger,” he said, 
“of over-saturation of our population 
with people of the ‘white collar’ class. 
There has been some evidence of over- 
crowding in several lines already— 
notably law and medicine. 


“The claim will probably be set up 
in both these cases that it is a matter 
of faulty distribution, not an actual 
surplusage. It will be shown that in 
many country districts the old prac- 
titioner is gone and no new man 
comes in to take his place, and that 
more service is needed and less is 
available. But the fact remains that 
the cities and towns are full of strug- 
gling lawyers and doctors, and the 
difficulty of getting a start anywhere 
in these professions without influence 
or money is admittedly very severe.” 

To remedy this over-production of 
graduates, and to increase the qual- 
ity of the output, General Orton fa- 
vors fewer college graduates. He 
blames the quantity on the ease with 
which low-cost education may be had 
in state universities. Reduction in 
the number of students would not only 
eliminate overcrowding in a few 
fields, but would also raise the qual- 
ity of graduates, he believes, by per- 
mitting the abolition of formal class 
methods and relieving the faculty 
from factory production methods. 


Mencken Scores Again 


R. MENCKEN’S Mercury was 

the indirect cause of another cas- 
ualty in the ranks of college comic 
editors, The editor of Northwestern 
University’s Purple Parrot has been 
asked to resign because of material 
published in “The American Mer- 
cury Number.” An advertisement in 
The Parrot referring to the Garrett 
Biblical Institute was the direct 
cause of the action taken by the Stu- 
dent Board of Publications. Last year 
the editor of Columns, at the Univer- 
sity of Washington, was forced to re- 
sign for publishing a burlesque on 
The Mercury, entitled “Lincoln Ap- 
plesauce.” 

The Parrot editor denied that dis- 
semination of smut was the intent of 
the magazine, and claimed that the 
publication committee had “pulled a 
Boston” on the magazine. He said: 
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“The general criticism of college 
comics is that they are senseless. The 
real function of a college comic, how- 
“ever, if it has a reason for existence, 
is local satire conveyed humorously. 
We have tried, this year, to have a 
thread of an idea running through 
every number. For instance, the De- 
cember issue, the ‘Chicago’ number, 
made light of the Bill Thompson style 
of patriotism. 


“The idea behind the debated 
American Mercury number is this: 
too many people, especially college 
students, take the American Mercury 
and the pronouncements of H. L. 
Mencken as Holy Writ, thereby pro- 
ving themselves as mentally impov- 
erished as the very ones of whom 
Mencken made fun; obviously, there 
was the chance for some fun for the 
Purple Parrot. 


“The American Mercury number 
embodied this idea. Every story, 
every line, every idea, was meant to 
be taken in the name of parody and 
burlesque and not per se. Every kind 
of humor, from the veriest slapstick 
to the keenest caustic subtlety, was 
represented so as to please every one. 


“In publishing the number we 
thought we were giving the campus 
and the faculty a treat by offering 
something at once meaningful and 
humorous — something which would 
prove the Purple Parrot to be some- 
thing more than a compilation of 
moldy two-line jokes and so-so draw- 
ings. We would give them something 
that had never been done before—a 
burlesque on the American Mercury 
and on themselves.” 


From the North 


FTER a silence lasting since late 

January, the University of Michi- 
gan, through its radio station, has 
received word of the progress of its 
Greenland expedition. Prof. James 
E. Church and Henge Bangstead have 
been making meteorological observa- 
tions from the Greenland ice-cap. 

In the teeth of winter weather the 
expedition made a fifty-day journey 
over the ice-cap. Excellent results 
were reported in the short message 
received at Ann Arbor. A longer re- 
port told of terrific storms and steep 
ice walls that halted the researchers, 
and on occasion forced them to carry 
supplies and sleds on their backs. 


Mass Action 


EN STUDENTS at Queen’s Uni- 

versity, Kingston, Ontario, voted 
a strike in protest against the sus- 
pension of three medical students, 
whose crime was attendance at an 
unsanctioned dance. Protestants 
ascribed the situation to inefficiency 
of the student senate, which issued 
the suspension order. The strike cul- 
minated at the end of one day in a 
promise of reinstatement. 
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Highly Selective 


MMIGRATION quota restrictions 

are seriously hampering American 
universities and colleges from bring- 
ing foreign instructors to join their 
faculties, President Marion Park, of 
Bryn Mawr, told the students of the 
college. The present ruling demands 
that before instructors from foreign 
countries may enter they must have 
taught for the two years immediately 
preceding. This discriminates against 
students just graduated, and against 
others who have taught but not with- 
in the required time. These persons 
are permitted to remain in the United 
States, but only for one year. 

Because of the stringency of the 
rules, President Park said, some col- 
leges have tried to camouflage by em- 
phasizing the instructor’s study rath- 
er than teaching functions. An at- 
tempt is being made to have the im- 
migration laws revised, to permit 
teachers to enter. The bill passed 
the Senate, with objection only from 
Senator Willis who insisted that we 
have only one hundred percent 
Americans for teachers. 

But because of the diplomatic in- 
volvements inherent in any change in 
the bill, it is possible that the House 
may not act. Political pressure, and 
plenty of it, President Park sug- 
gested, is what is needed now. 


Another Convert 


HE HARVARD division of geol- 

ogy has decided to adopt the tu- 
torial system and its attendant gen- 
eral examinations, now widely em- 
ployed in the University. The change 
will take immediate effect. The physi- 
eal sciences long have hesitated to ac- 
cept the tutorial system because the 
problems inherent in their fields have 
been different from those of other 
departments. As The Crimson said 
editorially, “the tutorial system has 
seemed to carry a flavor of books, 
hearth fire and mellow phrasing that 
has little in common with laboratory 
coats, Bunsen burners and quantita- 
tive analysis.” But ‘geology is third 
among the sciences to succumb to the 
general University program. The di- 
visions of bio-chemistry and biology 
made the change last year. Chemistry 
and physics remain on the outside. 


Within Limits 
NTERNATIONALIZATION of edu- 
cation without denationalization of 


the individual is the ideal state 
outlined by Vincent Massey, Can- 
adian minister to the United 


States, in an address on the sixtieth 
anniversary of the founding of the 
University of California. 

“The scholar who moves from one 
country to another,” said Mr. Massey, 
“will find his loyalty to the best of 
what is in his own system strength- 
ened and not weakened by seeing it 


z 


for a time in perspective of distance. 
If he is sound at heart, his under- 
standing of other points of view will 
be deepened without the need of ac- 
cepting the points of view of others, 
or without impairment of his allegi- 
ance to what is his own. 


“In the same way, the nation, self- 
conscious and self-respecting, is not 
only compatible with world concord 
but even underlies it. Nationality, 
far from being an obstacle to world 
peace, is, rightly understood, the very 
pillar on which it must rest. 


“T cannot sympathize with the ef- 
forts, however well intentioned, to 
denationalize education. How difficult 
it would be to persuade boys and girls 
to cheer for abstract ideas such as 
universal brotherhood, but how nat- 
ural to ask them to shout for the con- 
tribution which their country is mak- 
ing to the universal brotherhood.” 


War and Crime 


6 CONSTRUCTIVE Policy 

Against War and Crime.” is the 
theme for the spring conference of 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation, to 
be held from April 10 to 12, in the 
Linwood Christian Church at Kansas 
City, Mo. Paul Jones, executive sec- 
retary of the F.O.R. will preside and 
lead some of the discussions. Other 
leaders will be Kirby Page, editor of 
The World Tomorrow; Paul Blan- 
shard, field secretary, League for In- 
dustrial Democracy; Professor F. B. 
Ross, department of sociology, Kan- 
sas Teachers’ College; L. A. Halbert, 
executive director, Council of Social 
Agencies, Kansas City; and the Rev. 
Reinhold Niebuhr, of Bethel Evangel- 
ical Church, Detroit. 


From problems of international re- 
lations the conference will turn to the 
problem of ordinary crime and its 
treatment. 


Such Realism! 


6¢T N MY day stories in the Lit were 

about starving artists, dying 
poilus, the plague in Florence and 
the soul of the Great Khan. They 
took place, chiefly, behind the moon 
and a thousand years ago,” writes F. 
Scott Fitzgerald ’17, in a review of 
the Nassau Literary Magazine, of 
Princeton University. If Fitzgerald 
didn’t like the old themes, he cares 
little more for the new. Now, he 
said, “they all take place on Nassau 
Street, no longer back than yesterday. 
Playing safe they are more ‘real,’ but 
by reason of their narrow boundaries 
they are desperately similar to each 
other. 


“There is the sensitive under-grad- 
uate who, perhaps because he is the 
author, is never given a recognizable 
skin; there is mention of Nassau 
Street and Gothic towers; without 
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once seeing or feeling the visual 
world, without being fresh or tired, 
without being desperate or ecstatic, 
neither eating nor loving, and drink- 
ing only as a mannerism of the day, 
this petulant ghost moves through a 
vague semi-adventure with a girl, a 
parent, the faculty or another shadow 
labelled his room-mate. Acted upon 
but never acting, limp and suspicious, 
he lacks even the normal phosphores- 
cence of decay.” 


A New Activity 


HINDU wedding ceremony—ad- 

vertised as a reproduction of the 
service that united Nancy Ann Miller 
and Tukoji Rao Holkar — was the 
headline act for the East and West 
Revue, presented by the University 
of Kansas Cosmopolitan Club. Eight 
Hindus, students in the University 
and members of the club, portrayed 
the conversion of Miss Miller and then 
the marriage ceremonies. “This is a 
serious undertaking and a reproduc- 
tion of the actual customs, not a take- 
off,” Anup Singh Dhillon, manager 
of the act, announced. 


(Continued from page 4) 


dent body, rightfully belongs in quite 
another quarter. 


“To state the case concretely, be- 
cause one member of the editorial 
board wrote and sent to the printer 
a story which the President chose to 
regard as salacious, three men were 
summarily dismissed from the col- 
lege. President Atwood’s action clear- 
ly established one thing—namely, that 
he was not primarily interested in 
preventing the publication of the ar- 
ticle. That could have been effected 
without disciplinary action; indeed, it 
had already been accomplished 
through the decision of the author 
and the editor-in-chief to withdraw 
the story. 


“Nevertheless, the President, cog- 
nizant of the facts, by using one pre- 
text or another, succeeded in involv- 
ing every active member of the board 
and suspending them. Thus, from the 
first, his actions appear to have been 
dictated by a desire to destroy the 
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Monthly, or at least to radically alter 
the personnel of the editorial board. 
We trust that his success in this last 
respect will afford him consolation for 
the ‘impertinences’ which he was 
forced to endure at the hands of the 
student body.” 
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many books, of being “well up” in 
such and such a field, or even of be- 
ing able to impress a learned commit- 
tee with the extent of one’s general 
knowledge. 


My point is that intelligence in the 
fullest sense of the word cannot be at- 
tained as the result of striving for 
some special award such as a Phi Beta 
Kappa key. Knowledge must be 
sought for its own sake, with the 
realization that it alone can enable us 
to achieve “the good life” about which 
Bertrand Russell and others tell us. 
The Meaning of a Liberal Education 
by Everett Dean Martin is a book 
which every college undergraduate 
(and graduate too!) should read. The 
author’s thesis is that education does 
not consist of acquiring the thoughts 
of other men in order to appear “in- 
telligent” in society, nor is its object 
to help students come out on top in 
“the struggle of life.” It consists 
rather in hewing to the line of Truth, 
in trying to attain as best we know 
to that strange thing called Reality. 
It means accepting nothing without 
critical evaluation, without fitting it 
into the scheme of life as a whole. In 
other words, the object of a liberal 
education is to teach us first and fore- 
most to live; being a true citizen of 
the world comes before being a good 
lawyer, doctor, bond salesman, or 
“scholar.” As long as a person’s edu- 
cation is modeled upon conformity to 
certain standards or requirements — 
high as they may be—he is hindered 
in the free exercise of his powers to 
pursue the truth. 


If the Phi Beta Kappa wishes to 
get away from marks as the only 
criterion of membership, it may try 
to get an all-round man, developed in 
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athletics and leadership as well as 
scholarship. But I do not believe an 
organized body can be formed of those 
in college who are striving for that 
highest goal, the truth as they under- 
stand it. For theirs is a community 
of purpose, their attainments are hard 
to measure, and, indeed, they never do 
attain their ideal. 
Yours, . 


S. Stansfeld Sargent 
Haverford, 1927. 


(P. S. The writer was elected to the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society last year, but 
can hardly be considered an enthusi- 
astic member.) 


NEXT WEE 


The Critics Twilight 
Sleep— 


in which Scott Buchanan exor- 
cises the critics’ demons—Her- 
bert Spencer, Emerson, William 
Graham Sumner, etc. ‘The 
demons are horrific disguises of 
ideas that the critics have never 
met except in old-wives tales.” 


A Regional Culture— 


a description by the editor of 
The Frontier of how it is at- 
tempting to develop writers 
who will reflect with sincerity 
the life of the northwest. “Our 
people have become so used to 
reading ‘westerns’ in magazines 
cheap and costly that they al- 
most believe themselves reflected 
in those extraordinary tales,” 


The Strike of the Cuban 
Students— 


a history, by Norman Studer, of 
the Cuban student movement, 
from its inception as a revolt 
against unsatisfactory teachers 
to its culmination in bloody 
clashes with the police of 
Havana. 


Reviews of Max Eastman’s Marx 
and Lenin, and Howard Mumford 
Jones’ America and French Cul- 
ture, by Glenn E. Hoover and 
Percy H. Boynton. 
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